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ow  are  we  doing?  For  the  past 
four  years  now,  we've  been 
asking  people  to  answer  that 
question.  Perhaps  I've  even  asked  you 
to  fill  out  a  survey  at  a  National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  event,  or 
you've  shared  your  thoughts  with  us 
after  visiting  one  of  our  offices.  Why 
are  we  doing  this?  Perhaps  you've 
noticed  that  we  have  been  working  on 
delivering  our  services  in  a  business- 
like manner.  We're  proud  of  what 
we've  accomplished:  licenses  are 
more  readily  available  and  more  con- 
venient to  purchase,  processing  turn-around  times  have  been  cut,  in  some  cases 
by  two-thirds,  and  the  lines  at  our  offices  are  shorter.  These  are  gratifying 
results,  but  the  gurus  say  that  we  must  do  one  more  thing:  get  feedback.  So  we 
ask  you  to  close  our  service  delivery  loop,  hundreds  of  you  have  responded. 
We've  learned  a  lot  about  your  experiences  with  us,  and  what  you  would  like 
us  to  do  differently.  Let  me  share  some  of  the  high  points. 

You  much  prefer  to  report  to  us  via  the  internet.  Last  year,  85  percent  of  our 
respondents  used  the  web,  up  from  65  percent  in  2001. 

You  don't  contact  us  just  to  complain.  In  each  year  only  20  percent  of  those 
reporting  had  a  complaint  to  register.  We  take  these  seriously,  but  taking  action 
on  complaints  is  often  difficult,  because  many  arise  from  our  administration  of 
the  law  or  the  regulations.  Far  more  often,  you  have  requests,  suggestions  or 
comments  to  make.  With  as  many  as  57  percent  of  our  respondents  making 
requests,  your  reports  give  us  lots  of  helpful  guidance  about  little  ways  that  we 
can  make  the  agency  work  better  for  you.  Also  noteworthy  is  that  the  'com- 
plaint rate'  has  remained  virtually  constant  over  each  of  the  measured  years. 

Your  requests,  suggestions  and  comments  have  covered  all  activities  of  the 
agency,  not  just  licensing  and  boat  registrations.  Only  46  percent  of  the  respons- 
es received  in  2002  dealt  with  those  lines  of  service. 

You  think  that  we're  doing  pretty  good  job.  Seventy  eight  percent  of  those 
responding  in  2002  rated  their  overall  satisfaction  with  the  agency  as  good  or 
excellent,  and  over  the  entire  period  this  rating  has  steadily  risen. 

We're  also  concerned  about  the  quality  of  your  personal  service  experience 
with  us.  We  ask  you  to  answer  seven  questions  about  your  experience  and  you 
rate  your  satisfaction  by  answering  'yes',  'no'  or  'somewhat'.  We  then  compile 
these  answers  like  a  report  card,  with  the  response  of  'somewhat'  considered  to 
be  a  passing  grade  of  60.  Here's  what  you  told  us  about  your  experiences  dur- 
ing 2002.  Overall,  you  gave  us  very  good  marks  for  professionalism,  like  93  for 
'understandable  explanations'  and  86  for  'knowledgeable  on  subject'.  Your 
marks  relating  to  the  delivery  process  were  good:  82  for  'timely',  79  for  'cour- 
teous to  me'  and  78  for  'listened  to  me'.  Your  lowest  mark  was  for  'satisfaction', 
a  61,  which  on  the  whole  means  that  you  were  'somewhat'  satisfied. 

Since  1998  we've  done  face-to-face  surveys  at  National  Hunting  &  Fishing 
Day  and  other  events  around  the  state.  These  measure  satisfaction  amongst 
persons  likely  to  seek  service  from  the  department  but  not  in  the  context  of  a 
specific  service  experience.  Every  year  the  overall  satisfaction  with  the  depart- 
ment has  been  rated  as  good  or  excellent  by  over  90  percent  of  those  surveyed. 
As  you  can  see,  we've  been  busy.  We  thank  you  for  giving  us  your  insight- 
ful comments  and  suggestions.  We'll  keep  on  striving  to  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible service.  And  we're  humbled  that  you  think  so  highly  of  us. 
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PUSHE 


There  are  good  rivers  and  there  are 
great  rivers.  This  one  could  be  the  best! 


summer  weekend  is  not  a  very 
good  time  for  fly  fishing  a  cool, 
clear,  free-flowing,  gravel-bottom 
river.  On  such  pleasant  days,  the  local  folks 
come  out  in  droves  to  swim,  sunbathe,  and 
:ook  near  the  bridge-crossings  along  it,  so  I 
knew  that  a  particular  Florida-parish  stream 
would  be  pretty  crowded  that  Saturday 
afternoon.  But  it  is  my  favorite,  and  because 
of  commitments  I  had  no  choice:  I  had  to 
fish  it  then  or  not  for  some  time  to  come. 

Just  upstream  of  the  crossing  where  I 
parked  my  truck,  two  young  ladies  were 
stretched  out  on  lawn  chairs  in  a  riffle  at  the 
tail  of  a  consistently  productive  turn  in  the 
streambed,  their  boom-box  on  a  nearby 
gravel  bar  blasting  out  some  pretense  of 
music.  I  waded  past  them,  waved  a  greeting 
and  struggled  momentarily  to  re-focus  on 
the  day's  purpose.  However,  once  past  the 
turn  my  thoughts  returned  to  fishing,  the 
racket  quickly  gave  way  to  the  melodic 
murmur  of  the  river's  riffles,  and  I  was  soon 
wrapped  within  the  soul-soothing  silence 
and  beauty  of  that  special  place.  And  it  came 
to  pass  that  four  spotted  bass  rose  from  their 
lies  to  take  my  poppers,  the  last-and  largest 
-coming  from  the  turn  where  just  down- 
stream the  "scenery"  changed  dramatically. 

On  hot  summer  afternoons  crowds  are 
indeed  common  on  many  of  our  small 
rivers.  Better  action,  and  a  whole  lot  more 
privacy  where  the  aesthetics  of  the  streams 
and  their  corridors  can  be  better  appreciat- 
ed, comes  on  weekday  mornings.  Then-and 
during  autumn  when  they  are  at  their  annu- 
al lowest,  clearest,  and  brightest  best-truly 
scenic"  streams  can  be  yours  alone.  That 
peaceful  exhilaration  is  what  inspired  and 
tas  maintained  within  me  for  over  a  decade 
m  endearment  of  Pushepatapa  Creek. 

The  "Pushe"  is  about  as  uncharacteristic 
)f  Louisiana  waters  as  a  polar  bear  would  be 
o  the  state's  native  wildlife.  Located  in  the 
extreme  northeastern  corner  of  Washington 
'arish,  its  16-mile  course  length  falls  from 


elevations  of  215  feet  to  90  feet  with  an  aver- 
age gradient  of  11  feet  per  mile!  Its  base  flow 
is  sustained  by  alluvial  aquifers,  and  its 
water  quality  is  rated  as  excellent-perhaps 
the  best  of  any  stream  in  the  state.  Most  of  its 
corridor  is  forested,  though  shoreline  shal- 
lows and  gravel  bars  facilitate  walking  and 
wading  alongside  it  in  many  reaches.  It 
would  be  a  gem  of  a  "warmwater"  river  any- 
where, though  its  water  is  far  from  being 
warm,  and  it  is  a  ward  of  the  state's  Natural 
and  Scenic  Streams  System  coordinator, 
Keith  Cascio-a  good  friend  whom  I  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  introducing  it  to  several 
years  ago.  As  if  these  attributes  aren't 
enough,  it  is  without  a  doubt  the  finest  spot- 
ted bass  stream  I  have  ever  fished! 

The  spotted  bass  (Micropterus  punctulatus) 
is  one  of  six  species  of  black  bass  found  in 
the  United  States  and  is  indigenous  to  most 
of  Louisiana's  rivers  and  bayous.  In  those 
waters  which  support  large  populations  of 
crawfish,  up  to  80  percent  of  an  adult  bass' 
diet  can  consist  of  those  crustaceans. 
Mudbugs  are  indeed  a  staple  on  the  Pushe; 
nevertheless,  from  mid-spring  into  autumn 
the  river's  spots  will  eagerly  take  small  frogs, 
grasshoppers  and  a  variety  of  minnows  from 
the  surface.  It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  I 
almost  exclusively  use  fly-rod  poppers, 
which  brings  up  a  very  important  point. 

During  my  initial  questioning  of  the  guys 
who  first  informed  me  about  the  river,  they 
related  that  they  fished  it  with  "bream  bugs" 
and  trout  nymphs  and  caught  lots  of  panfish 
and  small  bass  but  nothing  noteworthy.  So  I 
sallied  forth  on  my  first  trip  there  with  some 
degree  of  apprehension-and  a  casting  rod. 
But  in  the  30  minutes  I  was  able  to  fish  before 
a  big  thunderstorm  drove  me  back  to  my 
truck,  I  caught  two  of  the  biggest  spots  I  had 
ever  taken  and  lost  a  third-on  a  quarter- 
ounce  crankbait!  The  moral?  Offer  'em  a 
mouthful! 

Transposing  that  into  fly-fishing  data,  I 
now  almost  exclusively  use  size  4  poppers  in 
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Blow-downs,  snags 
and  eddies  along 
the  Pushe's  shore- 
lines, especially 
where  they  are 
shaded,  are  likely 
to  hold  spots. 


"frog,"  yellow  and  black,  and  chartreuse  and 
black.  They  are  fished  on  8  V2  or  9-foot  6- 
weight  rods  with  a  9-foot  leader  tapered  to  a 
10-pound  tippet.  That's  a  pretty  stout  outfit 
for  fish  that  will  weigh  under  two  pounds 
much  more  often  than  over,  but  it  is  needed 
to  prevent  the  fish  from  diving  into  or 
around  the  blow-downs  and  mid-stream 
snags  which  create  much  of  the  fish-holding 
structure  in  the  river. 

Typically,  any  break  in  the  current-and  it 
is  surprisingly  strong-found  in  roughly  two 
to  four  feet  of  water  can  hold  fish.  Shoreline 
blow  downs  and  snags  in  mid-stream  riffles 
can  easily  have  created  washouts  around 
and  below  them.  Situations  such  as  these 
meet  this  criteria,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
them  along  the  Pushe!  There  are  also  eddies 
in  shoreline  pockets  which  can  hold  fish. 
Add  shade  to  any  of  those,  and  the  odds  of 
finding  bass  increase  greatly.  Catching  them 
on  the  popper,  though,  requires  following 
some  strict  guidelines. 

Spotted  bass  usually  hold  closely  to  the 
streambed,  searching  for  crawfish  if  they  are 
hungry,  and  keeping  out  of  the  main  force  of 
the  current  in  any  case,  so  you  must  shift 
their  attention  upwards  if  you  want  them  to 
strike  the  popper.  The  best  way  to  accom- 
plish that  is  to  give  one  or  two  moderate 
pops  immediately  after  impact,  or  at  the 
point  where  the  popper  drifts  into  the  antic- 
ipated strike  zone.  Around  the  washouts 
and  shoreline  pockets  your  presentations 
will  be  exactly  like  those  you  would  make 


on  other  rivers,  though  you  may  need  tc 
make  several  to  a  spot  to  arouse  a  fish's 
interest. 

Fish  can  also  be  found  along  seemingly 
featureless  banks-areas  where  I  have  taker 
many  very  nice  spots,  including  the  present 
state  record  fly  caught  fish.  Actually,  these 
banks  are  not  featureless.  The  presence  oi 
the  bank  itself  serves  as  a  current  break  for  z 
short  distance  outwards;  as  a  result,  the  bass 
can  be  found  within  that  narrow  band  oJ 
slower  flow. 

Due  to  the  deep  shade  along  these  banks 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  see  anything  below 
the  water's  surface  which  might  hold  a  fish 
so  blind-casting  the  bank  in  hopes  that  the 
popper  will  land  or  drift  near  a  submergec 
log  or  limb  is  the  drill.  And  that  works,  but  il 
is  often  hindered  by  the  current's  drag  on  the 
line,  pulling  the  popper  from  the  slowei 
water  before  the  bass  can  detect  and  strike  it 
The  only  way  I've  found  to  effectivel) 
work  these  shorelines  is  to  make  short  casts 
-no  more  than  30  feet  or  so-directly  cross- 
current, placing  the  popper  as  close  to  the 
bank  as  possible.  I  then  give  two  quick  pops 
lift  as  much  line  as  I  can  off  the  water  with- 
out pulling  the  popper  toward  me  and  let  i1 
drift.  Once  it  enters  the  main  current,  I  picl 
it  up  and  repeat  the  exercise,  placing  it  a  few 
feet  further  upstream,  and  eventually  covei 
the  entire  shoreline  in  that  manner. 

Any  strike  deserves  several  follow-up 
casts  to  the  same  spot.  A  friend  once  caughi 
three  fine  fish  on  three  consecutive  casts  to  t 
point  which  was  visually  exactly  the 
same  as  the  rest  of  that  particulai 
stretch  of  shoreline.  Perhaps  there  was 
a  log  on  bottom  there  which  we  could 
not  see  because  of  the  shade;  the  river's 
corridor  does  become  tunnel-like  ir 
places  -  but  then,  that  is  an  enhance- 
ment of  its  scenic  beauty  more  than  t 
detriment  to  the  fishing  it  offers. 

For  such  a  pristine  and  productive 
river,  the  Pushe  is  relatively  easy  tc 
access.  From  Interstate  12,  take  US  19C 
north  to  its  junction  with  LA  21  ir 
Covington.  Follow  LA  21  north 
through  Bogalusa,  and  you  will  cross 
the  river  half  a  mile  or  so  south  oi 
Varnado.  This  crossing  has  very  good 
water  above  it,  but  it  is  also  a  popular 
swimming  and  partying  spot;  the  best 
fishing  here  is  in  early  morning. 


At  the  Seal  Road  caution  light  in  Varnado, 
turn  right,  then  make  another  right  on  LA 
436,  and  you  will  shortly  come  to  another 
crossing.  This  one  has  some  pretty  steep 
banks  near  the  bridge,  but  there  is  good 
water  downstream. 

By  initially  turning  left  at  the  caution  light 
and  proceeding  around  1  V2  miles,  you  will 
have  encountered  two  blacktop  roads  lead- 
ing off  to  the  left  (south);  their  bridges  have 
good  water  both  upstream  and  down- 
stream. Finally,  the  Seal  Road  itself  crosses 
the  river  about  six  miles  from  the  light. 
Upstream  of  this  bridge  is  very  good  water. 

While  I  have  enjoyed  great  action  and 


very  pleasant  surroundings  on  the  Pushe 
from  late  May  well  into  October,  I  prefer 
fishing  it  in  early  autumn.  Then,  no  one  is 
swimming  or  cultivating  their  tans,  the  kids 
are  in  school  and  all  the  local  "sports"  are 
either  fishing  in  saltwater  or  hunting.  Then 
the  river  is  usually  deserted,  and  you  can 
experience  it  at  its  absolute  best. 

And  then  you  will  see  why  it  is  such  a  spe- 
cial place.    %, 

Pete  Cooper  Jr.  is  a  freelance  outdoor  writer  and 
a  member  of  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of 
America,  and  2003  recipient  of  the  Louisiana 
Sportsman's  Hall  of  Fame  Award. 


Spotted  bass  thrive  in  the  Pushe's  cool,  clear, 
running  water,  which  is  rated  as  having  excellent 
quality.   During  mid-spring  and  early  autumn,  the 
Pushe's  cool  water  demands  waders,  but  the 
stream's  spotted  bass  don't  mind  it  at  all!   Size  4 
yellow  and  black  poppers  are  a  good  choice  for  the 
Pushe's  spots. 
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Louisiana  Natural  and 

I       Scenic  pipers 


In  1970,  the  Louisiana  Legislature  created  the 
Louisiana  Natural  and  Scenic  River  System 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving,  protecting, 
developing,  reclaiming,  and  enhancing  the 
wilderness  qualities,  scenic  beauties,  and  eco- 
logical regimes  of  certain  free-flowing 
Louisiana  streams. 

Today,  there  are  approximately  1,700  miles  of 
designated  Natural  and  Scenic  Rivers  in 
Louisiana.  These  rivers,  streams,  bayous  and 
segments  thereof  are  located  throughout  the 
state  and  offer  a  unique  opportunity  for  indi- 
viduals and  communities  to  become  involved  in 
the  protection,  conservation  and  preservation  of 
Louisiana's  two  greatest  natural  resources— its 
wilderness  and  its  water. 

A  number  of  activities  are  prohibited  on  des- 
ignated Natural  and  Scenic  Rivers  because  of 
their  negative  impacts  on  the  rivers.  These 
include  channelization,  clearing  and  snagging, 
channel  realignment,  reservoir  construction, 
and  the  clearcutting  of  timber  within  100  feet  of 
the  ordinary  low  water  mark.  Scenic  River 
Permits  are  required  for  all  activities  on  or  near 
system  rivers  that  may  detrimentally  impact  the 
ecological  integrity  or  wilderness  qualities  of 
those  rivers. 

Rivers,  streams  and  bayous  can  be  nominated 
for  inclusion  in  the  Scenic  Rivers  System  by 
your  local  legislators.  Once  nominated,  the 
Department    of    Wildlife    and    Fisheries    will 


conduct  a  study  on  the  stream  and  decide 
whether  or  not  it  meets  the  minimum  qualify- 
ing criteria.  If  it  does,  it  will  be  recommended 
for  inclusion. 

If  these  rivers  are  to  be  adequately  protected, 
the  public's  involvement  and  support  are  need- 
ed. Individuals  and  communities  can  help  by 
using  these  rivers  and  their  adjacent  lands 
in  responsible  ways,  initiating  river  clean- 
up projects,  and  by  reporting  conditions  or 
activities  that  threaten  these  rivers  to  the 
Louisiana  Natural  and  Scenic  Rivers  Program  at 
(225)  765-2334. 

A  landowner  with  property  adjacent  to  a  des- 
ignated Natural  and  Scenic  River  may  wish  to 
enter  into  a  servitude  agreement  with  the  Scenic 
Rivers  Program  that  affords  the  river  some 
additional  protection  on  their  land. 

Those  who  do  not  own  land  adjacent  to  a 
Scenic  River  may  wish  to  contribute  to  the  effort 
by  making  a  donation  to  the  Scenic  Rivers 
Fund.  The  money  in  this  fund  can  only  be  used 
for  the  acquisition  of  servitudes,  education,  and 
the  monitoring  and  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  that  any  of 
us  can  make  is  simply  to  spend  time  on  these 
beautiful  streams,  rivers  and  bayous  so  that  we 
can  develop  a  genuine  appreciation  of  their  true 
value  to  the  state  of  Louisiana. 
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Louisiana  Wildlife  Agents  Gather  Clues  to  Columbia  Disaster 


The  morning  of  February  1, 2003,  began 
like  any  other  Saturday  for  most  peo- 
ple. But  shortly  after  the  day  began,  it 
would  change  dramatically.  As  people 
across  the  country  turned  on  their  televi- 
sions for  their  favorite  Saturday  morning 
cartoon,  or  to  get  ready  for  a  day  of  sports 
viewing,  their  regularly  scheduled  pro- 
gramming was  interrupted. 

The  Space  Shuttle  Columbia  was  return- 
ing from  its  16-day  mission,  with  its  seven- 
member  crew  thankful  to  soon  be  touching 
down  on  Mother  Earth.  But,  at  approxi- 
mately 8:00  a.m.  (CST),  something  went  hor- 
ribly wrong.  It  has  yet  to  be  determined 
what  malfunctioned,  but  the  spacecraft  dis- 
integrated in  midair.  Traveling  at  18  times 
the  speed  of  sound,  the  shuttle  was  only  15 
minutes  from  arriving  at  its  destination  in 
Florida.  Instead,  it  went  to  pieces  and  creat- 
ed a  debris  field  that  stretched  from  near 
Dallas,  Texas,  to  near  Alexandria,  Louisiana. 
President  George  W.  Bush  was  quickly  noti- 
fied of  the  accident  and  was  noticeably 
somber  when  he  delivered  the  message  to 
the  nation  that  "Columbia  is  lost  .  .  .  There 
are  no  survivors." 

The  surprise  and  shock  that  people  expe- 
rienced upon  hearing  the  tragic  news  was 
due  in  large  part  to  the  regularity  of  recent 
huttle  launches  and  returns.  Most 
Americans  would  probably  admit  to  not 
even  being  aware  that  the  Columbia  would 
oe  returning  that  Saturday  morning.  So, 
when  the  terrible  news  unfolded  on  televi- 
ion,  people  were  halted  in  their  paces. 

However,  there  were  some  who  were 
called  to  duty. 


"I  heard  the  explosion  from  the  house,  of 
course  I  wasn't  sure  what  it  was,"  explained 
Lieutenant  Jimmy  Day.  "So,  I  turned  on  the 
TV  and  picked  up  the  news,  and  right  after 
that  the  Sheriff's  office  started  calling." 

Lt.  Day  was  one  of  many  Louisianians 
who  heard  a  great  explosion  early  that 
Saturday  morning.  And  like  many,  he 
turned  to  his  television  news  programs  for 
an  explanation.  But  unlike  most,  he  soon 
received  a  call  saying  his  services  were  need- 
ed. 

Lt.  Day  is  an  enforcement  agent  for  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries.  He  is  stationed  in  Region  III, 
which  includes  Sabine  and  Vernon  parishes, 
the  epicenter  of  the  debris  field  on  the 
Louisiana  side.  As  soon  as  the  situation 
arose,  he  was  contacted  by  the  Sabine  Parish 
Sheriff's  office.  Wildlife  agents  were  asked 
to  assist  in  containing  the  area  of  the  crash 
and  searching  for  the  precious  pieces  to  the 
shuttle  that  may  eventually  lead  to  an  expla- 
nation. 

The  call  was  not  completely  unexpected 
for  Lt.  Day.  "Usually  on  any  kind  of  disaster 
or  emergency,  we  receive  calls  for  help  on 
things." 

Agencies  from  across  the  state,  including 
federal  agencies,  descended  upon  the  area 
very  quickly.  Along  with  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  were 
officers  from  the  State  Police,  members  of  the 
National  Guard  and  parish  Sheriff's  officers. 
They  were  joined  by  officials  from  NASA 
and  the  F.B.I.  A  command  post  was  setup  at 
the  Toledo  Bend  Dam. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  to  assess 
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the  situation.  NASA  officials  asked  if  it  was 
possible  to  close  down  the  Toledo  Bend 
Reservoir.  Wildlife  agents  advised  that  it 
was  too  large  of  a  waterbody  to  close  down, 
and  it  wouldn't  be  necessary.  There  was 
also  discussion  concerning  the  terrain  of  the 
area  in  the  debris  field.  For  this,  all  eyes 
were  on  the  wildlife  agents. 

"It's  kind  of  like  our  backyard,"  said  Lt. 
Day  "We  work  in  the  woods,  and  all  the 
local  people  that  work  in  that  area  know  it 
well." 

This  intimate  knowledge  of  the  landscape 
and  the  terrain  led  to  an  important  job  for 
the  wildlife  agents.  At  the  command  center, 
search  crews  were  assembled.  They  were  to 
go  out  and  look  for  any  type  of  debris  or 
wreckage  that  may  have  come  from  the 
shuttle.  It  would  be  a  very  detailed  search, 
as  every  piece  of  evidence  was  needed. 
There  was  also  a  need  to  protect  the  general 
population  from  coming  across  anything 
that  might  have  been  dangerous  or  harmful. 

And  at  the  lead  of  each  team  was  a  mem- 


ber of  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Enforcement  Division.  The 
search  teams  were  made  up  of  State 
Troopers,  National  Guardsmen,  Sheriff's 
Officers,  and  wildlife  agents. 

The  teams  would  spend  the  next  eight 
days  in  the  woods,  searching.  NASA  pro- 
vided a  flight  pattern  for  the  shuttle,  so  the 
teams  had  a  semblance  of  a  map  to  follow. 
They  would  look  for  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary,  but  it  was  clear  when  wreckage 
was  found.  "There  wasn't  any  doubt  when 
you  find  something,  it  was  a  piece  of  the 
shuttle.  It  was  fresh,"  said  Lt.  Day. 

The  teams  were  very  successful  in  finding 
debris,  wreckage  and  evidence.  Some 
pieces  were  quite  small,  others  required 
additional  help  to  remove.  The  teams  were 
able  to  uncover  the  left  side  landing  gear  oi 
the  shuttle,  that  had  to  be  removed  with  the 
help  of  National  Guard  Humvees.  One  oi 
the  largest  finds  came  after  the  initial 
ground  search  concluded.  A  large  crater 
was  reported  just  outside  of  the  search  grid, 
Inside  was  the  right  side  landing  gear.  The 
piece  was  buried  deep  and  required  the  use 
of  a  trackhoe.  In  all,  the  right,  left  and  froni 
landing  gears  were  located  by  the  search 
teams,  along  with  a  myriad  of  smaller 
debris. 

Not  everything  was  readily  identifiable 
for  the  searchers.  While  the  agents'  knowl- 
edge of  the  area  and  terrain  was  extensive, 
their  knowledge  of  shuttle  parts  was  not. 
"Much  of  what  we  found  were  differenl 
pieces  of  landing  gear,  things  like  that.  As 
far  as  knowing  what  all  the  pieces  were,  1 
don't  know  .  .  .  they're  just  'pieces  of  the 
shuttle.'  There  were  pieces  of  landing  gear, 
some  kind  of  actuators,  of  course  to  us  we 
call  them  some  kind  of  hydraulic  shocks." 
But  there  was  the  possibility  of  finding 
other  pieces  that  could 
prove  to  be  much  more 
valuable.  "It  was  impor- 
tant to  us  to  try  and  get, 
especially  shuttle  debris, 
but  really  personal  items 
and  stuff  like  that. 
Things  that  would  be 
important  to  the  families 
and  we  really  wanted  tc 
do  the  best  that  we  could 
with  stuff  like  that." 

Sergeant  Bill  Tyree, 
a  wildlife  agent  working 


out  of  Vernon  Parish,  recounted  the  finding 
of  an  important  personal  momento.  "We 
were  able  to  recover  a  small  blue  flag  with 
the  Star  of  David  on  it,"  said  Tyree.  "There 
was  also  a  small  picture  of  a  little  girl 
attached  to  it.  We  knew  it  was  very  impor- 
tant, and  when  we  found  it,  it  was  flown 
immediately  back  to  NASA." 

Ilan  Ramon  was  the  first  Israeli  astronaut, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  flag  belonged  to 
him  and  the  picture  was  of  his  daughter. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  agents,  and  the 
other  searchers,  to  forget  the  personal  and 
emotional  aspects  to  their  job.  There  were 
seven  persons  aboard  the  shuttle.  Seven 
members   of   families   who   would   not  be 


zle  back  together  and  uncover  the  answers. 

But  the  job  is  not  completely  done.  Toledo 
Bend  Reservoir  is  still  being  actively 
searched.  And  this  is  being  done  with  the 
help  of  wildlife  agents,  as  well.  Agents  spe- 
cially trained  in  diving  and  water  rescue  are 
working  with  the  Navy  to  search  the  bottom 
of  the  reservoir.  This  is  proving  to  be  espe- 
cially difficult,  due  to  the  makeup  of  the  bot- 
tom. When  the  reservoir  was  created  in 
1967,  it  was  filled  more  quickly  than  expect- 
ed. Tens  of  thousands  of  trees,  branches  and 
stumps  from  the  former  forest  provide 
obstacles  for  divers.  They  also  encounter 
remnants  from  the  former  east  Texas  com- 
munity that  was  situated  in  the  area.  It  is  not 
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returning  home.  And  these  search  teams 
were  charged  with  finding  the  clues  that 
would  help  provide  the  answers  these  fami- 
lies would  be  looking  for. 

But  regardless  of  the  emotions,  the  agents 
had  a  job  to  do.  "I'm  sure  there  were  some 
emotions,  but  it  was  a  very  professional 
mindset.  They  (the  agents)  wanted  to  try 
and  do  the  very  best  job  that  they  could  do," 
commented  Lt.  Day. 

They  did  their  best,  and  on  February  9, 
the  main  ground  search  in  the  area  was  con- 
cluded. While  not  every  piece  of  debris  had 
been  recovered,  a  large  amount  was 
amassed  at  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  and 
then  transported  back  to  Johnson  Space 
Center  in  Florida.  It  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  scientists  and  engineers  to  put  the  puz- 


out  of  the  ordinary  for  divers  to  come  across 
barns,  houses,  cars,  washing  machines  or 
lawn  mowers.  But,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles, 
the  search  will  continue  until  the  entire  lake 
bed  has  been  scanned. 

While  the  majority  of  the  wildlife  agents 
have  returned  to  their  regular  duties,  their 
contribution  has  not  been  forgotten. 
Recently,  NASA  Administrator  Sean  O'Keefe 
visited  the  Toledo  Bend  Reservoir  Dive  Site. 
There,  he  acknowledged  the  contributions  of 
the  agents  and  others  who  provided  valu- 
able service.  "The  outstanding  interagency 
cooperation,  and  the  hard  work  of  all  the 
individuals  working  on  recovery,  has  been 
truly  gratifying  and  inspiring.  There  has 
been  an  untiring,  full-time,  and  dedicated 
effort  to  recover  Columbia  material.     The 
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great  recovery  work  directly  supports  the 
efforts  of  the  Columbia  Accident 
Investigation  Board  to  determine  what 
caused  the  Shuttle  mishap,"  he  said. 


'Columbia  is  lost .  . . 
There  are  no  survivors." 

President  George  W. 


The  remarkable  interagency  cooperation 
that  O'Keefe  referenced  was  in  itself  a  great 
accomplishment.  In  total,  over  90  agencies 
assembled  to  provide  assistance.  The  coor- 
dination of  the  efforts  of  so  many  individu- 
als can  be  difficult,  especially  when  you  fac- 
tor in  the  size  of  the  area  being  scoured. 
Charlie  Young,  a  representative  from 
NASA's  Johnson  Space  Center  who  has  been 
monitoring  the  search  efforts  from  the  com- 
mand center  established  in  Lufkin,  Texas, 
commented  on  the  effort  this  way:  "The 
ability  to  pull  together  this  kind  of  man- 
power was  very  instrumental  in  the  search 
and  recover  effort.  It's  just  sad  that  we  had 
to  come  together  at  a  time  like  this." 

Colonel  Winton  Vidrine,  Enforcement 
Division  Administrator,  was  not  surprised 
by  the  excellent  work  from  his  agents.   "We 


did  what  we  do  best;  the  woods  and  water- 
ways, that's  our  cup  of  tea,"  said  Vidrine.  "I 
have  received  nothing  but  praise  about  the 
job  our  agents  did.  I  have  received  calls 
from  the  F.B.I.,  NASA,  and 
Louisiana  State  Police  telling 
me  that  they  could  not  have 
done  it  without  us." 

Small  search  and  recovery 
>  qij  efforts  are  still  sporadically 
being  conducted.  And  NASA 
continues  its  investigation  into 
the  cause  of  this  tragic  crash.  But,  the  agents 
from  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Enforcement  Division  have 
returned  to  their  routines  of  conserving  and 
protecting  Louisiana's  wildlife  and  fishery 
resources  and  their  users.  However,  the 
impression  they  made  in  early  February  will 
not  be  soon  forgotten  and  will  be  forever 
appreciated.  Jason  Nolde,  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  expressed  the  appreciation,  "They 
did  an  excellent  job,  they're  good  at  what 
they  do  and  they  can  serve  as  crew  leader 
anytime."  ^ 


Jeff  DeGraff  is  a  Public  Information  Officer  for 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  and  frequent  contributor  to  Louisiana 
Conservationist. 
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Louisiana  is  part  of  the  14  states  roughly  west  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Range  and  east  of  Texas  that  make  up  the  Mississippi 
Flyway,  one  of  four  Flyways  nationwide.  In  order  to  illustrate 
several  dynamics  affecting  both  ducks  and  hunters,  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  has  addressed  some  prevalent 
questions  and  concerns  regarding  duck  populations  in  the  Mississippi 
Flyway.  Despite  these  concerns,  Louisiana  is  still  the  most  important 
waterfowl  wintering  area  in  the  U.S.,  as  related  to  the  abundance  of 
wetlands  within  the  state,  and  often  leads  the  country  in  harvest  and 
hunter  numbers. 
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What  drives  duck  populations? 

The  size  of  Continental  Duck  Breeding 
Populations  is  closely  tied  to  the  available 
water  in  the  Prairie  Pothole  Region  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  other  Canadian 
wetlands.  The  lower  levels  observed  during 
the  mid-1980's  and  early  1990's  reflected  a 
long  dry  portion  of  the  prairie  wetland  cycle. 
Wet  and  dry  cycles  are  natural  and  certainly 
not  new  to  the  prairie.  It  now  seems  that  the 
prairies  are  drying  again,  which  in  turn  nega- 
tively affects  duck  numbers. 

Regardless  of  duck  production,  cold  win- 
ters m  the  northern  states  are  critical  for 
Touisiana  in  wintering  a  large  number  of 
ducks.  Basically,  the  harsher  the  weather  is  in 
those  northern  states,  the  better  our  numbers 
of  wintering  ducks. 

Examination  of  the  fall  and  winter  weather 
of  the  past  2  years  for  the  mid-  and  northern 
states  provides  great  insight  into  why  our 
high  expectations  for  this  year  were  not  met. 


Note:  One  refuge  is 
private  and  2  of  the  3 
in  Cameron  Parish 
offer  duck  hunting 
opportunities 


For  both  years,  October  experienced  normal 
and  colder-than-normal  weather,  but 
November  saw  normal  and  much  warmer- 
than-normal  weather.  In  December  and 
January  for  both  years,  the  weather  was  from 
warmer  to  very  much  warmer  than  normal. 
These  conditions,  combined  with  no  snow  or 
ice,  equalled  fewer  ducks  for  us  in  Louisiana. 
Depending  on  their  species,  some  ducks 
migrate  to  Louisiana  regardless  of  weather 
conditions  each  year.  Nevertheless,  the  annu- 
al number  of  ducks  in  Louisiana  will  fluctuate 
drastically  based  on  the  severity  and  duration 
of  cold  weather  north  of  us. 

What  influence  do  other  habitat 
projects,  such  as  wetland  develop- 
ment, have  on  wintering  ducks? 

Quality  wetland  habitat  helps  sustain 
migratory  waterfowl  during  winter  and,  as  a 
consequence,  sends  them  back  to  the  breeding 
grounds  in  good  condition  the  following 
spring.  Wetland  projects  in  the  Deep  South 
can  result  in  increased  dispersal  of  ducks  from 
traditional  use  areas  or  concentration  of  ducks 
within  and  around  managed  areas.  Louisiana 
is  second  only  to  Arkansas  in  the  amount  of 
private  and  public  wetland  habitat  work  that 
has  been  done  in  our  Flyway. 

Contrary  to  what  has  been  posted  on  many 
websites,  "feeding  programs"  are  not  being 
conducted  by  public  agencies  or  private  con- 
servation groups  in  any  state. 

What  role  do  in-state  waterfowl 
refuges  play? 

Understandably,  refuges  play  an  important 
role  in  helping  keep  ducks  healthy  and  send- 
ing them  back  to  breeding  grounds  in  better 
condition,  by  providing  them  with  places  to 
feed  and  rest.  Refuges  also  tend  to  keep  ducks 
in  the  general  area  where  waterfowl  are  hunt- 
ed. Currently  there  is  no  shortage  of  offers  to 
lease  lands  adjoining  waterfowl  refuges  for 
duck  hunting. 

Is  duck  distribution  changing  and 
how  do  our  numbers  compare  to  pre- 
vious years? 

Duck  numbers  recorded  on  the 
Department's  aerial  surveys  have  declined  the 
past  several  years.  However,  note  that 
November  numbers  were  near  normal  owing 
to  colder  than  normal  Octobers  in  the  northern 
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states.  Also,  December  of  2002  was  unusually 
low  partially  because  the  flight  occurred  dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  of  the  month  instead  of 
a  week  or  two  later  as  is  normal. 

Have  there  been  regulatory  changes? 

There  have  been  a  number  of  regulatory 
changes  in  the  duck  season  frameworks  dur- 
ing the  past  3  decades.  However,  though  sea- 
son length  and  bag  limits  may  influence  our 
harvest,  they  are  not  the  only  determining 
factors  for  success.  As  explained  earlier, 
weather  greatly  impacts  the  number  of  ducks 
in  the  state  available  for  harvest. 

In  recent  years,  Louisiana  duck  hunters 
have  had  record  harvests  in  terms  of  total 
ducks  and  ducks  per  hunter.  Fewer  hunters 
have  killed  more  birds,  which  may  indicate 
that  the  remaining  Louisiana  duck  hunters 
are  probably  more  dedicated  than  those  30 
years  ago.  These  record  numbers  could  also 
depend  on  other  factors,  such  as  higher  levels 
of  expertise  and  more  persistence  on  the  part 
of  hunters,  as  well  as  better  equipment  (boats, 
clothing,  decoys)  and  more  time  and  money 
invested  into  the  sport. 

Who  harvests  ducks? 

Louisiana  consistently  leads  the  country 
in  total  duck  harvest,  with  numbers  usually 
almost  double  those  of  the  closest  other 
state.  The  number  of  ducks  harvested  in 
Louisiana  invariably  makes  up  about  30%  of 
the  total  harvest  for  the  Mississippi  Flyway 
regardless  of  how  the  season  is  perceived  by 
Louisiana  hunters. 

Flyway  harvest  from  1997  through  2000 
exceeded  7.5  million  ducks,  and  our  propor- 
tion of  the  harvest  was  between  31%  and 
32%,  except  for  the  record  harvest  year  (1999 
when  our  proportion  increased  to  34%).  In 
2001,  a  "poor"  season  by  duck  hunter 
accounts,  the  Flyway  harvest  dropped  by 
over  15%,  but  Louisiana's  contribution  was 
still  31%.  Across  the  Flyway,  everyone's 
season  generally  was  off. 

What  aspects  of  this  information 
are  reflected  in  this  past  season? 

Expectations  for  a  good  year  were  high 
because  of  cold  October  weather  in  northern 
states.  However,  the  cold  weather  pattern 
did  not  hold  and  little  or  no  snow  accumu- 
lated, so  the  number  of  ducks  wintering  in 
Louisiana  this  year  decreased  slightly. 


Louisiana  weather  also  played  its  part. 
Tropical  Storm  Isidore  and  Hurricane  Lili 
caused  widespread  flooding  and  damage  to 
our  coastal  habitat.  Record  October  rains 
flooded  many  agricultural  lands  providing 
"refuge"  areas  when  hunting  season  opened. 

The  objective  of  the  Department's 
Waterfowl  Program  is  to  manage  waterfowl 
resources  and  wetlands  to  provide  for  opti- 
mum wildlife  benefits  and  quality  outdoor 
experiences.  In  keeping  with  this  goal, 
Waterfowl  Program  personnel  will  continue 
to  offer  technical  assistance  to  improve  wet- 
land habitat  on  public  and  private  lands  for 
the  benefit  of  ducks  and  geese  and  for  hunt- 
ing, coordinate  research  efforts  with  other 
LDWF  personnel,  university  staff,  govern- 
ment agencies,  and  conservation  organiza- 
tions, and  conduct  several  population  moni- 
toring surveys  to  develop  population  indices 
and  track  population  trends  and  distribution 
of  waterfowl,  'k 
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Power  line  and  pipeline  rights-of-way 
(ROW)  are  common  on  the  Louisiana 
landscape.  ROWs  are  linear  openings 
established  and  maintained  to  provide  for 
the  safe  and  efficient  flow  of  energy  such  as 
electricity  and  natural  gas.  In  most  cases, 
utility  companies  purchase  ROW  easements 
from  landowners.  The  easements  allow  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
power  lines  or  pipe  lines  and  their  associat- 
ed ROW.  The  landowner  still  owns  the 
property  on  which  the  ROW  is  located  and 
can  use  the  property  for  anything  that  does 
not  interfere  with  the  transmission  of  ener- 
gy- 

ROWs  have  the  potential  to  provide  valu- 
able habitat  for  many  species  of  wildlife.  In 
forested  areas,  the  edge  that  occurs  where 
the  forest  and  ROW  meet  can  be  especially 
valuable.  A  wide  array  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals are  found  associated  with  these  edges. 
The  ROW  can  be  managed  to  make  this 
edge  area  even  more  attractive  to  wildlife. 


Photo  courtesy  of  Entergy  Corporatio 

Establishment  of  herbaceous  food  and  cover, 
fallow  disking,  carefully  timed  mowing,  and 
in  some  cases,  prescribed  burning  can  be 
used  by  landowners  to  enhance  habitat  on 
ROWs.  Planting  or  maintenance  of  trees  is 
not  allowed,  however. 

The  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries, 
Entergy  Corporation,  and  the  National  Wild 
Turkey  Federation  recently  embarked  on  a 
cooperative  project  to  rehabilitate  a  power 
line  ROW  on  the  Sherburne  WMA.  This 
ROW  had  become  overgrown  and  offered 
little  in  the  way  of  habitat  to  wild  turkeys.  A 
grant  from  Entergy's  Environmental 
Stewardship  Program  and  funds  from  the 
Louisiana  Chapter  of  the  National  Wild 
Turkey  Federation  were  used  to  clear  and 
plant  the  ROW  in  wheat  and  clover.  The 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  will 
maintain  the  ROW  by  establishing  a  patch- 
work of  native  vegetation,  along  with  warm 
and  cool  season  plantings.  Baton  Rouge 
Tree  Service  and  Chem  Spray  South  also 
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cooperated.  This  project  will  enhance  nesting  and 
brood  rearing  habitat  for  wild  turkeys  and  other 
birds  as  well  as  provide  a  supplemental  food 
source  for  deer  and  other  wildlife 

In  conjunction  with  this  project,  a  field  day  was 
held  at  Sherburne  WMA  to  highlight  the  opportu- 
nities for  wildlife  habitat  improvement  on  ROWs. 
Local  landowners,  interested  conservationists,  and 
several  school  children  were  among  the  50  partici- 
pants. Representatives  of  Entergy  Corporation,  the 
National  Wild  Turkey  Federation,  and  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  discussed 
ways  to  integrate  wildlife  habitat  management  on 
ROWs. 

Cooperative  projects  that  bring  together  the 
resources  of  conservation-minded  corporations, 
private  conservation  organizations,  and  public 
agencies  are  an  effective  means  to  accomplish 
large-scale  projects  that  provide  benefits  to  all  the 
partners.  Most  importantly,  our  wildlife  resources 
benefit  when  organizations  pool  resources  to 
improve  and  manage  habitat,    %» 


Fred  Kimmel  is  the 

Upland  Game  Program 

Manager  for  the  Louisiana 

Department  of  Wildlife 

and  Fisheries  and  a 

frequent  contributor  to 

Louisiana  Conservationist. 
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Relationships  between  fire  ants  and  game 
animals  have  received  considerable  atten- 
tion over  the  years.  Fire  ants  have  been 
blamed  for  the  deaths  of  white-tailed  deer 
fawns,  but  often  the  ants  appear  after  the 
fawn  has  died  from  some  other  cause. 
White-tailed  deer  populations  are  at  record 
highs,  despite  the  wide  distribution  of  fire 
ants.  Fire  ants  are  frequently  blamed  for  the 
downward  trend  in  bobwhite  populations. 
According  to  LDWF  biologist  Fred  Kimmel, 
while  it  is  well  documented  that  fire  ants 
may  contribute  to  bobwhite  chick  mortality, 
mortality  from  fire  ants  is  relatively  low  and 
not  a  causative  factor  in  the  wide-range 
decline  in  bobwhite  quail.  Changes  in  habi- 
tat brought  about  by  intensive  forestry, 
modern  agriculture,  and  suburban  develop- 
ment have  much  more  impact  on  bobwhite 
populations  than  fire  ants  do. 

Despite  the  USDA's  1958  Federal 
Imported  Fire  Ant  Quarantine  regulation 
which  restricts  the  interstate  movement  of 
nursery  rootstock,  sod,  and  even  soil-mov- 
ing machinery  to  those  items  that  have  been 
chemically  or  physically  treated  to  remove 
fire  ants,  the  ants  are  still  very  much  mobile. 
Recognizing  the  possible  havoc  that  these 
intruders  would  bring  to  the  United  States, 
in  1957,  our  government  launched  a  control 
effort  aimed  at  eradicating  fire  ants  using 
heptachlor.  Heptachlor  was  later  banned 
due  to  its  lethality  to  non-target  organisms 
and  was  replaced  by  Mirex®  in  1961.  The 
use  of  Mirex®,  though  somewhat  successful 


at  the  time,  was  eventually  stopped  in  1969 
due  to  the  discovery  that  the  chlorinated 
hydrocarbon  was  a  carcinogen  and  that  the 
compound  likely  bioaccumulated  up  the 
food  chain  like  DDT. 

Fire  ants  have  rebounded  and  are  contin- 
uing to  spread,  and  their  only  obstacle 
appears  to  be  climate.  Colonies  of  fire  ants 
cannot  survive  in  regions  where  the  average 
minimum  temperature  is  10°  F  and  where 
fall  peaks  at  only  10  inches  per  year. 

Many  products  are  readily  available  at 
local  garden  centers  or  home  improvement 
outlets.  In  general,  broadcast  bait  treat- 
ments appear  to  be  the  most  effective 
although  they  may  take  longer  to  show  an 
obvious  result.  Bait  granules  spread  over  a 
lawn  are  found  by  foraging  worker  ants  and 
are  brought  back  to  the  nest  to  feed  other 
ants  including  the  queen.  This  least-toxic 
technology  capitalizes  on  tropholaxis  to 
maximize  kill.  The  active  ingredient  is  a 
slow-acting  stomach  poison  or  a  growth 
regulator.  Growth  regulators  prevent  the 
queen  ant  from  producing  new  ants,  so  the 
colony  slowly  dies  out  one  ant  at  a  time. 
Many  of  these  treatments  are  extremely  spe- 
cific to  fire  ants  so  there  is  less  of  a  chance  of 
killing  beneficial  insects.  Contact  insecti- 
cides kill  when  an  insect  touches  them. 
Although  potentially  dangerous  to  benefi- 
cial insects,  contact  insecticides  can  be  used 
successfully.  These  too  may  be  spread  over 
the  entire  yard  or  may  be  confined  to 
mound  treatments  which  are  usually 
poured  or  sprinkled  atop  an  active  fire  ant 
mound.  Because  the  contact  insecticide  in 
mound  treatments  is  not  ingested,  to  kill  a 
colony  the  compound  must  come  into 
direct  contact  with  the  queen  which  is  often 
deep  within  the  nest. 

Regardless  of  which  treatment,  it  is 
imperative  to  always  follow  the  instructions 
on  the  insecticide's  packaging.  This  precau- 
tion will  ensure  your  family's  safety  as  well 
as  the  safety  of  pets  and  local  wildlife.  4 

For  more  information  on  how  to  control  ants  on 
your  property,  please  visit  the  LSU  AgCenter's 
Red  Imported  Fire  Ant  Laboratory's  website  at 
www.lsu.edu/ants.  Here  you  will  also  find  a 
listing  of  all  fire  ant  projects  with  which  our  lab 
is  associated  as  well  as  background  on  the  lab 
manager  and  five  graduate  students. 
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Red  imported  fire  ant  mounds,  such  as  this 

one  on  a  longleaf  pine  savannah,  are  found 

throughout  Louisiana's  landscapes. 
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As  a  child  growing  up  in  New 
Orleans  in  the  1940's,  I  referred 
to  my  one  living  grandfather  as 
"Paw  Paw."  The  name  was  a  term  of 
endearment  to  distinguish  a  grandfather 
from  a  father  or  "papa."  As  an  early 
teenager  interested  in  butterflies,  I 
learned  from  a  field  guide  that  one  of  the 
country's  largest  and  most  spectacular 
species — the  zebra  swallowtail — 
deposited  its  eggs  ONLY  on  a  tree 
named  pawpaw.  A  local  plant  text  indi- 
cated that  the  trees  usually  are  found 
along  the  banks  of  woodland  streams 
north  of  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Alas,  with 
no  family  automobile  I  could  only  fanta- 
size about  collecting  the  black  and  white 
butterfly  sporting  kitelike  tails.  Years 
passed.  When  17  (and  still  intrigued 
with  butterflies),  I  attended  a  summer 
camp  near  Covington.  On  just  my  sec- 
ond day,  I  discovered  a  female  zebra 
swallowtail  laying  eggs  on  a  broad 
leafed  tree  along  side  a  shaded  creek. 
The  experience  was  so  electrifying,  that 
now,  46  years  later,  I  preserve  a  nostalgic 
fascination  for  the  tree  bearing  the  odd 
name  and  hosting  the  unusual  butterfly. 


Webster's  dictionary  notes  that  "paw- 
paw" is  a  derivative  of  "papaw,"  a  name 
probably  confused  from  the  Spanish 
"papaya,"  a  tropical  fruit  called 
"papaia"  in  Arawak — an  Indian  culture 
encountered  by  Christopher  Columbus 
in  the  West  Indies.  To  complicate  the  pic- 
ture, in  Australia  the  imported  papaya 
fruit  is  called  pawpaw.  But  while  paw- 
paw and  papaya  may  have  overlapping 
names  and  share  tropical  origins,  botan- 
ically  the  plants  are  unrelated.  Pawpaw, 
or  Asimina,  belongs  to  the  custard-apple 
family  (Annonaceae)  along  with  cheri- 
moya,  soursop,  custard  apple,  sugar 
apple,  sweetsop,  and  atemoya  as  exotic, 
tasty  cousins.  By  contrast,  papaya,  or 
Carica  papaya,  belongs  to  the  papaya 
family  (Caricaceae). 

Native  pawpaw  trees  grow  exclusive- 
ly within  the  eastern  United  States — 21 
states,  with  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and 
Michigan  (there  is  even  a  town  in 
Michigan  named  Pawpaw).  Actually, 
there  are  two  species  correctly  called 
pawpaw.  Asimina  triloba  is  more  com- 
mon and  usually  referred  to  as  North 
American  pawpaw   or  common  paw- 
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Pawpaw  trees 
require  deep,  fertile 
soil  that  remains 
moist  throughout  the 
year.  They  are  typi- 
cally found  through- 
out upland  hardwood 
forests,  but  their 
attractive  foliage  and 
tasty  fruit  make  them 
excellent  additions  to 
urban  landscapes. 


paw,  although  local  names  include  custard 
apple,  poor  man's  banana,  Arkansas 
banana,  Indian  banana,  and  hossier  banana. 
Asimina  parviflora  is  less  known  and  referred 
to  as  dwarf  pawpaw,  small-flowered  paw- 
paw, small-fruited  pawpaw,  or  custard 
banana.  In  Louisiana,  A.  triloba  has  been 
identified  in  at  least  44  parishes,  preferring 
habitats  in  well-drained  upland  hardwood 
forests  dominated  by  beech  and  magnolia. 
By  contrast,  A.  parviflora  is  recorded  from 
only  22  parishes  and  prefers  dry,  sandy  soils 
dominated  by  pine  forests. 

The  earliest  written  description  of  the 
pawpaw  tree  and  its  fruit  dates  to  the  1541 
expedition  of  Hernando  de  Soto  into  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  The  Spanish  explorers 
were  introduced  to  the  pawpaw  by  Native 
Americans  who  considered  the  fruit  a  deli- 
cacy. In  1736,  the  American  botanist  John 
Bartram  sent  pawpaw  seeds  to  England 
where  the  plants  were  cultivated  as  oddities. 
During  the  great  depression  in  the  U.S., 
many  people  supplemented  their  impover- 
ished diets  with  pawpaw  fruit. 

The  pawpaw  tree  is  hardy  between 
USDA  Hardiness  Zones  5-9.  The  trees 
require  deep,  fertile,  slightly  acid  soil  that 
remains  moist  throughout  the  year  without 
becoming  waterlogged  in  order  to  accom- 
modate a  long  tap  root  and  spreading  root 
suckers,  the  latter  forming  a  clone  or  the  so- 
called  "pawpaw  patch."  Although  sensitive 


to  full  sunlight  for  at  least  the  first  two  years 
of  growth,  pawpaws  prefer  sunny  locations 
as  they  mature.  In  shady  habitats,  trees  are 
relatively  lanky  and  open,  attaining  typical 
heights  of  20  to  25  feet.  Growing  in 
Chesapeake,  Virginia,  the  champion  logs  in 
at  63  feet  in  height,  has  a  trunk  circumfer- 
ence of  26  inches,  and  a  crown  spread  of  29 
feet.  (In  Louisiana,  specimens  30-40  feet  tall 
have  been  noted  in  East  Carroll  Parish.)  In 
full  sun,  trees  are  shorter,  more  robust  and 
have  dense,  droopy  foliage.  Leaves  are 
medium  green,  oblong  and  often  10-12  inch- 
es in  length.  In  early  December,  foliage  turns 
yellow/brown  before  becoming  deciduous 
for  the  winter.  With  its  attractive  foliage  and 
stature,  pawpaw  trees  make  an  excellent 
addition  to  urban  landscapes.  For  lagniappe, 
the  trees  are  relatively  disease  free.  (Diseases 
aside,  remember  the  pawpaw  is  host  to  the 
zebra  swallowtail  butterfly.  Consequently, 
you  may  spot  a  green,  striped  caterpillar 
nibbling  on  leaves.) 

In  the  Bayou  State,  the  flowers  of  the  paw- 
paw tree  open  in  late  March  to  mid-April — 
peak  azalea  season.  Flower  buds  are  brown 
or  green  (sometimes  both  on  the  same  tree) 
and  unusual  in  that  they  lack  scales  and 
appear  along  the  stems  in  the  axils  of  the 
previous  years'  leaves  (a  condition  common 
among  many  tropical  species  such  as 
papaya,  coffee,  and  cacao.)  Flowers,  which 
consist  of  two  whorls  of  three  maroon-col- 
ored petals  each,  open  slowly,  are  pendulous 
and  about  1.5  inches  across.  There  is  but  a 
faint  sweetish,  musty  aroma.  Interestingly, 
pollination  is  difficult  and  usually  complet- 
ed by  tiny  flies,  beetles,  and  ants.  Leafing 
coincides  with  flower  maturation. 

The  pawpaw  tree  sports  the  largest  edible 
fruit  native  to  North  America — an  individ- 
ual can  average  3-6  inches  in  length  and 
weigh  5-16  ounces.  Typically,  fruits  occur  in 
small  banana-like  clusters.  The  skin  is  green 
but  turns  yellowish  brown,  accented  with 
black  splotches.  Larger  specimens  are 
plump,  similar  to  mangos.  Inside,  flesh 
varies  in  color  from  yellow  to  golden  to 
orange,  depending  upon  variety. 
Additionally,  there  are  two  rows  of  seeds, 
dark-colored  and  shaped  like  lima  beans. 
Louisiana  pawpaws  usually  ripen  in 
August,  although  trees  growing  in  full  sun 
may  produce  edible  fruit  as  early  as  mid- 
July. 
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Today,  Kentucky  State  University  is  a 
hotbed  for  research  on  pawpaws.  In  addition, 
the  institution  is  the  site  of  the  Pawpaw 
National  Clonal  Germ-plasm  Repository. 
There  are  now  over  60  varieties  available  com- 
mercially. Ask  different  people  to  describe  the 
taste  of  the  queer  fruit  and  you  will  most  like- 
ly receive  different  answers:  "awful,"  "sub- 
lime," "a  creamy  mixture  of  banana  arid 
pineapple,"  and  "a  blend  of  papaya  with 
overtones  of  pineapple,  banana  and  mango." 
(Incidentally,  a  fully  ripe  pawpaw  will  flood  a 
room  with  a  bold  fruity  fragrance.)  Most  con- 
noisseurs enjoy  feasting  on  pawpaws  raw.  But 
the  fruits  are  often  incorporated  into  many 
recipes  such  as  cakes,  nut  bread,  pies,  pud- 
dings, cookies,  custard,  ice  cream,  sorbet, 
mousse,  jellies  and  smoothies,  too.  Pawpaws 
are  nutritional  dynamos,  packed  with  vita- 
mins, minerals,  amino  acids,  and  food  energy. 
(CAUTION:  some  persons  have  reported 
allergic  reactions  ranging  from  mild  skin  irri- 
tation to  severe  gastrointestinal  distress.) 

While  "...  Picking  up  pawpaws,  puttin'  'em 
in  your  pocket,  Way  down  yonder  in  the 
pawpaw  patch"  may  have  been  a  popular 
folk  ditty  singsonged  by  many  a  country 
youngster,  most  pawpaw  aficionados  today 
pick  the  fruit  before  they  are  pecked  by  birds 
or  before  they  fall  to  the  ground  to  be 
devoured  by  marauding  wildlife.  The  fruits 
will  ripen  off  the  tree,  but  they  do  so  quickly 
and  bruise  easily,  creating  a  major  problem  in 
marketing.  Experts  advise  to  watch  for  the 
fruit  to  soften,  and  then  pick.  With  refrigera- 
tion, the  normal  shelf  life  of  a  few  days  can  be 
extended  to  nearly  three  weeks. 


Dr.  Charles  Johnson,  Professor  of 
Horticulture  at  Louisiana  State  University, 
established  in  1996  several  rows  of  pawpaws 
for  research  at  Burden  Research  Station  in 
Baton  Rouge.  "Pawpaw  trees  are  special," 
says  the  veteran  scientist.  "We  have  learned 
that  unlike  many  fruit-bearing  species,  paw- 
paws don't  require  a  significant  winter  chill  to 
bear.  However,  because  of  the  fruit's  delicate 
skins,  and  inconsistencies  in  texture  and  taste, 
I  think  large-scale  commercial  production  is 
still  questionable." 

Recently,  pawpaw  trees  have  received  pub- 
licity from  medical  science.  In  1997,  two 
medicinal  chemists  at  Purdue  University 
published  research  identifying  over  40  chem- 
icals in  the  bark  of  the  tree  that  exhibit  insec- 
ticide and  anti-cancer  properties. 
Furthermore,  the  anti-cancer  compounds 
have  an  affinity  for  killing  tumors  known  to 
be  resistant.  And  that  is  good  news  indeed! 

For  homeowners  interested  in  a  pawpaw 
tree,  experts  advise:  (1)  select  a  shaded  or  par- 
tially shaded  location;  (2)  use  a  seedling,  not 
suckers  (seedlings  usually  require  4-8  years  to 
begin  flowering);  (3)  if  grown  in  a  container, 
transplant  the  tree  with  roots  and  soil  intact; 
(4)  transplant  in  the  spring  after  leaf  buds 
open;  (5)  keep  transplants  well  watered  the 
first  year  but  provide  good  drainage;  (6)  fer- 
tilize twice  a  year  with  an  organic  or  granular 
fertilizer  high  in  potassium;  (7)  since  paw- 
paws are  not  self  pollinating,  growers  wish- 
ing to  produce  a  fruit  crop  should  plant  at 
least  two  trees — unrelated  or  of  different  vari- 
eties. Plants  are  available  at  many  nurseries 
and  local  plant  sales.   ^ 


Gary  Noel  Ross, 
Ph.D.,  is  n  retired 
professor  of  biology 
from  Southern 

University  and  a 
professional  butter- 
fly scientist. 


Despite  the  lyrics  to 
the  popular  folk 
song,  "pickin'  up 
pawpaws,  puttin' 
'em  in  your  pocket," 
pawpaw  fruit  is  typi- 
cally picked  before 
it  falls  to  the 
ground.  Pawpaws 
are  rich  in  nutrients 
and  can  be  eaten 
raw  or  incorporated 
into  a  number  of 
recipes. 


Pawpaw  Chiffon  Pie  or  Pudding 

1/2  cup  brown  sugar        1  cup  white  sugar 
1/2  teaspoon  salt  2/3  cup  milk 

3  eggs,  separated  1  cup  pawpaw  pulp 

1  package  Knox  gelatin     1  pie  crust 

Cut  the  fruit,  scoop  out  the  flesh  and  remove  all 
seeds.  Mix  brown  sugar,  salt,  and  gelatin  in  a  pan. 
Add  milk  and  egg  yolks.  Cook  the  mixture  until  it 
comes  to  a  boil.  Stir  in  pawpaw  pulp  and  refriger- 
ate until  chilled  (20-30  minutes).  Beat  egg  whites, 
gradually  adding  i  cup  of  white  sugar;  mix  until  mix- 
ture stiffens.  Fold  egg  whites  into  the  pawpaw 
blend.  Pour  into  a  pie  crust  (eliminate  the  crust  for 
a  pudding).  Refrigerate. 
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Louisiana  Outdoor 
Enthusiasts  Rate  LDWF 


STORY  BY 
JACK  C.  ISAACS 


Oi 


n  the  last  weekend  of  August,  2002, 
)  the  Lamar  Dixon  Center  in  Gonzales 
hosted  the  Sportsman's  Paradise 
Hunting,  Fishing,  and  Outdoor  Exposition. 
Visitors  had  a  chance  to  sample  the  myriad 
opportunities  for  nature-based  recreation  in 
Louisiana.  Vendors  had  the  opportunity  to 
sell  their  wares,  and  civic  groups  had  a 
chance  to  trumpet  their  contributions  to  the 
community  The  event  also  allowed  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  to  show  off  its  many  management 
and  conservation  programs  -  as  well  as  find 
out  a  little  more  about  the  people  who  use 
them. 

Nestled  among  displays  on  duck  hunting, 
marine  fishing  and  free  nutria  sausage,  the 
Socioeconomic  Research  and  Development 
Section  collected  a  survey.  Passersby  were 
asked  to  fill  in  a  questionnaire,  allowing  the 
Department  an  opportunity  to  learn  more 
about  the  people  it  serves.  This  effort  netted 
675  responses. 

Most  of  the  respondents  (81  percent)  were 
men.  More  than  half  were  between  the  ages 
of  25  and  44  years  old.  Visitors  came  from 
34  parishes  throughout  the  state,  as  well  as 
Texas  and  Mississippi.  More  than  half  lived 


How  Did  Lamar  Dixon  Respondents 
Hear  about  the  Exposition? 
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in  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  or  Ascension 
Parish  (the  home  of  the  Expo)  where  most  of 
the  publicity  was  concentrated. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  people  who 
attended  the  Lamar  Dixon  Expo  were  more 
active  outdoorsmen  than  the  average 
Louisianian.  While  only  8.9  percent  of 
Louisiana's  population  hunts  and  22.9  per- 
cent fishes,  81  percent  of  the  Lamar  Dixon 
attendees  hunt  and  94  percent  fish.  These 
respondents  spent  an  average  of  86  days  per 
year  in  some  form  of  wildlife-based  recre- 
ational activity.  Many  would  like  to  do  even 
more  but  cited  common  obstacles  to 
increased  participation,  including  a  lack  of 
time  (68  percent),  lack  of  money  (26.8  per- 
cent), and  a  lack  of  places  to  hunt  and  fish 
(27.3  percent). 

The  Lamar  Dixon  attendees  gave  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  pretty 
good  marks.  Over  85  percent  thought  the 
Department  was  adequately  fulfilling  its  mis- 
sion to  manage  and  conserve  the  state's 
wildlife  resources.  The  Department  was 
graded  as  "excellent"  or  "good"  by  36.4  per- 
cent and  54  percent  of  all  respondents. 

The  survey  included  an  open-ended  ques- 
tion, "What  can  the  Department  do  to  better 
fulfill  its  mission?"  Over  40  percent 
of  all  respondents  took  the  time  to 
write  out  an  answer  to  this  question. 
All  276  answers  were  read,  record- 
ed, and  grouped  into  categories 
before  they  were  passed  along  to 
managers  and  administrators  in  the 
Department. 

The  most  common  category, 
with  62  comments,  related  to  the 
Enforcement  Division.  Fifty-seven 
called  for  more  agents  and  stricter 
enforcement  of  wildlife  laws.  Only 
five  offered  complaints  about  the 
Enforcement  Division  for  over-zeal- 
ous agents  and  misplaced  priorities. 
Another  57  people  com- 
mented on  wildlife  management 
areas  and  public  access  to  wildlife 
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recreation.  Many  requests  were  made  to 
improve  access  to  hunting  and  fishing 
grounds. 

Many  responses  (41)  touched  on  the  need 
:or  information  and  education.  Most  of 
:hese  would  like  more  advertising  and  pub- 
licity about  the  Department's  activities  and 
:acilities.  Sixteen  emphasized  the  need  to 
educate  more  people,  especially  youth, 
ibout  wildlife  recreation. 

There  were  23  comments  about  licenses 
md  regulations,  18  about  hunting  and  fish- 
ng,  and  14  about  management  and  policy. 
Ml  of  these,  critical  or  complimentary,  were 
shared  with  the  appropriate  sections  or  divi- 
sions within  the  Department. 

The  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
earned  a  lot  about  its  public  at  the  Lamar 
Dixon  Sportsman's  Paradise  Hunting, 
"ishing,  and  Outdoor  Exposition.  We 
earned  about  their  activities,  concerns,  and 
priorities. 

Admittedly,  what  seems  a  good  "snap- 
shot in  time"  may  not  cover  the  "full  pic- 
ure"  of  outdoor  recreationists  in  Louisiana. 


The  answers  provided  by  the  attendees  at 
the  Expo  may  not  provide  an  accurate  por- 
trayal of  all  the  people  who  use  the  state's 
wildlife  resources. 

The  Department  relies  upon  public  input 
to  learn  how  to  fulfill  its  mission  more  suc- 
cessfully and  efficiently.  If  you  would  like  to 
add  your  views  to  our  polls  of  the  public, 
you  can  contact  the  Department  at  any  time 
with  your  comments  or  suggestions.  A  good 
place  to  start  might  be  the  Customer  Service 
section  on  the  Department's  website 
{www.wlf.state.la.us/ccard/commentcard.html). 
There  you  can  find  a  form  for  your  com- 
ments, questions,  or  suggestions.  Your 
response  can  be  added  to  those  gathered  at 
the  Lamar  Dixon  Expo  and  guide  the 
Department  on  its  way  to  improved  cus- 
tomer service.  ^ 


jack  Isaacs  is  an  economist  for  the 
Socioeconomic  Section  at  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 


What  Wildlife  Activities  Did  They 
Participate  In? 


Activity 


■  Hunting 

□  Fishing 

□  Watching  Wildlife 
io  Feeding  Wildiife 

■  Photography 

□  Visiting  Parks  &  Nature 
Areas 

■  Camping 

□  Hiking 

■  Boating 
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Building  and  Maintaining 
Nest  Boxes 
Compiled  by  LDWF's  Natural 
Heritage  section,  this  book 
includes  easy  to  follow 
instructions  and  blueprints 
for  nest  boxes  to  house 
dozens  of  species.  Great 
craft  ideas  for  scouts, 
students  or  anyone  who 
wants  to  bring 
outdoor  wildlife  to 
their  back  yard.      $2.50 


Louisiana  Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Posters 


Seven  posters  available:  waterfowl,  freshwa- 
ter fish,  offshore  fish,  saltwater  fish,  snakes, 
amphibians,  turtles. 


Any  combination: 
1-2  posters 
3-6  posters 
7  or  more 


$4  each 
$3.50  each 
$3  each 


Snakes  of  Louisiana 
Book      $4 


Louisiana  Conservationist  Magazine  Order  Form 


Send  subscription  to: 

Name 
Address 

City-State-Zip 

Phone 


□  1  year,  6  issues,  $12 

3  New 


U  2  years,  1 2  issues,  $20        LA  Residents  add  4%  , 
[  ]  Renewal  (include  customer  number) 


Send  GIFT  subscription  to: 

Name 

Address 

City-State-Zip 

Phone       


1  year,  6  issues,  $12 

New 


D  2  years,  12  issues,  $20        LA  Residents  add  4%  tax 
\    ]  Renewal  (include  customer  number) 


Gift  Giver 


Name 
Address 
City-State-Zip 
Phone 


Payment  Method 

□  CHECK/MONEY  ORDER 

□  CREDIT  CARD 

□  BILL  ME 

LA  Residents  add  4%  tax 
If  payment  is  made  with  a  credit 
card,  please  complete  the  following: 

□  Visa      D  Mastercard       Q  AmEx 
Acct  No.: 


Expiration: 

Signature: 

Total  amount  $ . 


Send  checks  (payable  to): 
Louisiana  Conservationist 

P.O.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 


■  !(_ 
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The  Official  Louisiana  Seafood 
and  Wild  Game  Cookbook 

Give  a  gift  that  gives  all  year.  A 
collection  of  more  than  450 
delectable,  time-tested  Louisiana 
dishes  for  every  season.  Recipes 
for  all  types  of  wild  game  as  well 
as  side  dishes  and  desserts.  Color 
photographs. 

SPECIAL  OFFER! 
$8  for  one 
$12  for  two 
$15  for  three 


A        Managing  White-tails  in 
Louisiana.      $5 


Earth  Day  Posters 

Our  most  enchanting 
Louisiana  Butterflies 
(1996),  Louisiana  Birds 
(1999),  Louisiana 
Wildflowers  (2000)  and 
Butterflies  of  Southern 
Gardens  (2001) 
$10  per  poster  or  $32  per 
set  of  four. 


Louisiana  Backyard 
Wildlife 
Management      $5 


Louisiana's  Wildlife 
Worth  Watching      $8 


Louisiana  Conservationist  Magazine 

Published  six  times  a  year  with  36  pages 
of  full  color  photographs  and  informative 
articles  on  fishing,  hunting  and  outdoor 
activities. 


Subscription  Rates: 

1  year  (6  issues) 

2  years  (12  issues) 


$12 
$20 


*(Use  special  magazine  order  form) 


Item 


Quantity     Price  Subtotal 


Merchandise 
Order  Form 


Subtotal 

Shipping  &  Handling  (see  chart) 
Tax  (4%  for  Louisiana  residents) 
Additional  4.94%  tax  for  EBR  Parish  residents 
Total  Amount  Due 
DO  NOT  INCLUDE  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


'hip  To: 

>Jame 


address . 
:ity 

Eg 


State 


Daytime  Phone  ( ) 


PAYMENT  METHOD 

□  Check /Money  Order    □  MasterCard     □  VISA 
rj  American  Express 

Credit  Card  Information 

Account  No. 

Expiration  Date  

Signature 


Shipping  &  Handling  Charges 


Merchandise  Total 

Up  to  $15.00 

$15.01-$30.00 

$30.01-$45.00 

$45.01-$65.00 

$65.01-$95.00 

$95.01  and  up 


Charge 
$3.50 

$5.25 
$6.50 
$8.00 
$9.50 
$11.00 


Send  orders  (checks  payable  to) 

Louisiana  Conservationist 
Marketing  Unit 
P.O.  Box  98000 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 


Allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  delivery.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Defective  or  damaged 
merchandise  only  will  be  refunded  or  exchanged  for  same  product. 


U.S. 

FISH  &  WILDLIFE 

SERVICE 


LAKE  OPHELIA 


In  celebration  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System's 

centennial  birthday,  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  will 

profile  Louisiana  national  refuges  throughout  2003. 


Lake  Ophelia  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  was  established  in  1988  as 
part  of  the  effort  to  protect  the 
ecosystem  of  the  Mississippi  /Red  River 
floodplain.  Named  for  the  largest  body  of 
water  in  the  area,  the  refuge  covers 
18,000  acres  in  Avoyelles  Parish.  The 
land  was  once  part  of  a  vast  bottomland 
hardwood  wilderness,  but  now  contains 
numerous  bayous,  ponds  and  lakes, 
scattered  throughout  a  landscape  of  bot- 
tomland hardwood  forests,  croplands, 
fallow  fields  and  moist  soil  units.  Lake 
Ophelia  NWR  is  served  by  the  Central  and 
Mississippi  flyways  and  its  broad  range  of 
habitats  allows  for  much  diversity  in  its 
wildlife. 

The  refuge  was  established  pri- 
marily for  waterfowl,  and  the 
numerous  waterfowl  species  found 
at  the  lake  include  mallards,  wood 
ducks,  northern  pintails,  blue-  and 
green-winged  teal,  American 
Widgeons.  The  refuge  also 
becomes  home  to  many  migratory 
songbirds  throughout  the  year. 

In  addition  to  waterfowl,  you 
can  also  find  many  species  of 
other  native  wildlife,  such  as  white- 
tailed  deer,  fox  squirrels,  nutria, 
raccoons  and  beaver.  Also  com- 
mon to  the  refuge,  though  less  fre- 
quently sighted,  are  bobcats,  alli- 
gators, turkeys  and  grey  foxes. 

Frequent  sightings  of  the  Arctic 
Peregrine  Falcon  (Falco  pereghnus)  and 
the  Bald  Eagle  (Haliaeetus  leuco- 
cephalus),  both  endangered  species,  are 


especially  enjoyable  additions  to  the 
refuge's  diverse  wildlife  offerings. 

The  refuge's  cypress-lined,  350  acre 
Lake  Ophelia  is  renowned  for  its  warmwa- 
ter  fisheries,  which  are  primarily  com- 
posed of  largemouth  bass,  gar,  crappie 
(white  perch),  bream  species,  carp  and 
catfish.  Fishing  is  allowed  on  most  refuge 
lakes. 

Most  recently,  Lake  Ophelia  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  is  assisting  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Louisiana  black  bear 
in  the  area.  With  increases  in  the  Tensas 
River  bear  population  to  the  north  and  the 
Atchafalaya  River  population  to  the  south, 
the  refuge  promises  to  play  a  vital  role  in 


this  effort  by  providing  a  link  between 
these  two  existing  populations  and  a 
habitat  for  additional  bears. 

To   fulfill    their    management    goals, 


which  include  providing  habitat  and  pro- 
tection for  migratory  waterfowl  and 
endangered  species  and  providing 
opportunities  for  wildlife-oriented  recre- 
ation and  environmental  education,  the 
refuge  is  engaged  in  two  main  programs: 
forest  management  and  cooperative 
farming.  Much  of  the  refuge's  forest  man- 
agement efforts  have  been  centered  on 
reforestation.  In  fact,  more  than  5,000 
acres  of  various  tree  species  have  already 
been  planted  with  plans  for  more  in  the 
near  future.  Refuge  croplands  are  farmed 
on  a  share  basis,  leaving  part  of  the  crops 
in  the  fields  for  refuge  wildlife.  During  the 
fall  and  winter,  croplands  are  flooded  to 
accommodate  wintering 
waterfowl.  In  later  sum- 
mer, wetland  pools  are 
dried  to  create  mudflats 
for  migrating  shorebirds. 

To  reach  the  refuge 
office,  which  is  located  at 
401  Island  Road,  take 
Louisiana  Highway  1194 
south  from  Louisiana 
Highway  1,  to  Island 
Road.  Here  you  can  learn 
more  about  the  various 
v^|?  recreational  and  educa- 
i  "i  tional  activities  the  refuge 
offers,  including  hunting, 
fishing,  interpretive  trails 
and  wildlife  observation 
and  photography.  Lake  Ophelia  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  itself  is  located  20  miles 
northeast  of  Marksville,  LA,  at  the  end  of 
Louisiana  Highway  452. 
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Species  Profile 


Sabal  minor 


DWARF  PALMETTO 


Dwarf  palmetto  is  a  shrub-like 
palm  whose  fan-shaped 
leaves  can  be  seen  through- 
out Louisiana's  landscapes.  From 
forests  and  swampy  marshes  to  res- 
idential gardens,  this  native  plant  is 
one  of  our  most  recognizable  and  is 
known  as  one  of  the  world's  hardiest 
palms. 

Currently  reported  to  occur  in  at 
least  55  of  Louisiana's  parishes,  it  is 
commonly  found  along  the  coastal 
plains  of  the  southeastern  United 
States,  from  southeast  Texas  to 
North  Carolina.  These  palmettos  are 
especially  common  in  the  floodplains 
of  large  streams  or  on  swampy  or 
rocky  hammocks.  In  freshwater  wet- 
lands and  floodplain  forests,  they 
often  form  dense  thickets. 

Dwarf  palmetto  is  called  by  many 
names,  among  them  blue  stem, 
dwarf  palm,  scrub  or  brush  palmetto 
and  swamp  palm.  Here  in  our  state, 
it  is  often  referred  to  as  Louisiana 
palmetto.  The  stem  of  this  palm 
occurs  underground  with  usually  only 
its  leaves  visible  from  above  ground. 
Dwarf  palmetto  is  relatively  simple  to 
grow,  as  it  can  thrive  in  a  variety  of 
soils  with  medium  drainage  and  fer- 
tility in  both  moist  and  fairly  dry 
areas. 

The  darkish,  blue-green  blades  are 
fan  shaped  and  can  be  anywhere 
from  1  to  5  feet  long.  The  entire  plant 


is  generally  2  to  7  feet  tall,  3  to  7  feet 
wide  and  is  divided  into  as  many  as 
40  segments. 

Dwarf  palmetto's  flowers  have 
small  white  petals,  and  its  fruits, 
which  ripen  in  the  fall,  are  glossy 
black  in  color  and  less  than  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  fruits  are  an 
important  food  for  robins  and  rac- 
coons, as  well  as  mockingbirds,  red- 
bellied  woodpeckers  and  gray  squir- 
rels. 

Historically,  the  broad,  substantial 
leaves  of  S.  minor,  like  those  of  many 
palms,    have  often   been   used   for 


weaving  baskets,  making  fans  and 
thatching  roofs. 

Similar  to  S.  minor  are  cabbage 
palmetto  (Sabal  palmetto),  a  palm 
tree  that  can  reach  20  feet  in  height 
and  is  considered  exotic  in 
Louisiana,  and  saw  palmetto 
(Serenoa  repens),  which  is  less  cold 
hardy  than  dwarf  palmetto,  though 
similar  in  appearance  except  for  its 
short  above-ground  stem.  Unlike 
dwarf  palmetto,  its  occurrence  in 
Louisiana  is  rare. 


Photo  by  Jill  Wilson 


CONSERVATION 

note* 


L.W.F.C.  AMENDS  HUNTING 
SEASON  PROPOSAL 

After  collecting  public  comments 
from  across  the  state,  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission 
voted  unanimously  to  amend  the 
2003-2004  Hunting  Season  Dates  and 
Regulations  proposal  submitted  by 
the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

The  first  change  involves  increas- 
ing the  number  of  deer  hunting  days 
in  Area  5  by  eight.  The  new  propos- 
al calls  for  the  modern  gun  portion  of 
the  season  to  begin  on  November  28, 
an  either-sex  day,  and  end  on 
December  14.  Also,  the  second  split 
of  the  muzzleloader  season  will  now 
open  on  December  26  and  end  on 
January  1. 

The  originally  proposed  plan  that 
the  Atchafalaya  Delta,  Biloxi,  Pass- 
a-loutre,  Pointe-aux-chenes, 

Salvador/Timken  and  Wisner 
W.M.A.s  institute  a  uniform  closing 
time  of  2  p.m.  for  waterfowl  hunting 
was  much  disputed.  Many  hunters 
expressed  concern  that  this  would 
not  allow  for  sufficient  hunting  time 
on  Atchafalaya  WMA  because  access 
to  waterfowl  is  driven  by  the  tides, 
not  the  clock.  The  LWFC  heard  these 
comments  and  agreed  to  remove 
Atchafalaya  Delta  from  considera- 
tion for  the  new  closure  time. 

These  amendments  are  now  part  of 
the  notice  of  intent  that  the  commis- 
sion will  vote  to  ratify  at  their  July 
meeting.  Public  comments  will  still 
be  accepted  by  the  Wildlife  Division. 
Send  comments  by  mail  to  LDWF, 
P.O.  Box  98000,  Baton  Rouge,  LA 
70898,  attn:  Jimmy  Anthony,  by 
email  anihony_jl@wlf.state.la.us,  by 
phone  (225)  765-2347,  or  by  fax 
(225)  763-5456. 


SAFETY  FIRST  AS  BOATERS 
ENTER  WATER 

Boating  traffic  and  the  number  of 
boating  accidents  have  been  increas- 
ing over  the  last  several  years.  To 
prevent  harmful  accidents  and 
ensure  a  pleasurable  time  for  all  on 
the  water,  extra  precautions  should 
be  taken. 

To  help  educate  boat  users  on  safe- 
ty measures,  LDWF,  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  and  the  U.S.  Power  Squadron 
offer  boating  safety  courses  from 
novice  to  advanced  levels.  They  are 
held  across  the  state,  in  various  loca- 
tions. A  complete  list  of  classes  that 
are  available  are  posted  on  the 
LDWF  website,  at  www.wlf.state.la.us. 
LDWF  enforcement  agents  will  also 
be  doing  their  part  to  help  keep  the 
water  safe  this  spring  and  summer. 
They  will  be  enforcing  safety  regula- 
tions, statutes  prohibiting  careless 
and  reckless  operation  and  boating 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol  or 
drugs.  The  agents  will  also  be  check- 
ing to  make  sure  everyone  aboard  a 
boat  has  a  personal  flotation  device 
(life  jacket). 


WEST  NILE  VIRUS  STILL  A 

CONCERN  FOR  OUTDOOR 

ACTIVITIES 

As  springtime  passes  and  the  calen- 
dar moves  into  summer,  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  would  like  to  remind 
Louisianians  that  West  Nile  virus  is 
still  a  considerable  threat. 

Mosquitoes  acquire  the  virus  which 
can  cause  encephalitis  from  birds 
and  pass  it  on  to  other  birds,  animals 
and  people.  Last  year,  319  people 
contracted  the  virus,  with  18  fatali- 
ties recorded.  Officials  hope  that 
with  the  necessary  precautions  these 
numbers  will  be  lower  this  year. 

When  hiking  or  birding,  boating  or 
fishing,  remember  to  protect  your- 
self. Wear  long  pants  and  sleeves, 
avoid  wearing  perfumes  or  colognes 
when  outdoors  for  extended  periods 
of  time,  and  apply  a  mosquito  repel- 
lent containing  20-30  percent  DEET 


for  adults  and  no  more  than  10%  for 
children. 

The  Louisiana  Department  of 
Health  and  Hospitals  will  be  moni- 
toring dead  and  sick  birds  for  the 
virus.  People  are  urged  to  contact 
their  local  Parish  Health  Unit  to 
report  all  dead  birds.  This  is  a  serv- 
ice provided  by  DHH  and  not 
LDWF.  Calls  to  LDWF  regarding 
dead  birds  will  be  referred  to  DHH 
or  the  local  Parish  Health  Unit. 

WILDLIFE  AGENT  HONORED  AS 
OUTSTANDING  OFFICER 

Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Enforcement  Division 
Senior  Agent  James  R.  Hagan,  Jr., 
was  honored  in  Bastrop  on  March  11 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Post 
2277  and  the  Ladies  Auxiliary.  Sr. 
Agent  Hagan  received  a  recognition 
award  for  Outstanding  Law 
Enforcement  in  Morehouse  Parish. 

"Senior  Agent  Hagan  joined  the 
LDWF  Enforcement  Division  in 
February  2001,  has  been  trained  as  a 
First  Responder  and  is  certified  as  a 
Hunter  and  Boating  Education 
Instructor.  He  has  been  responsible 
for  several  D.W.I,  arrests  on  the 
water  and  in  the  apprehension  of 
several  illegal  night  hunting  sus- 
pects. We  are  proud  to  have  him  as 
an  agent  with  the  Enforcement 
Division,"  commented  Region  2 
Enforcement  Captain  Alan  Bankston, 
who  attended  the  ceremony  with 
Hagan. 


Sr.  Agent  James  R.  Hagan,  Jr.,  accepting 
his  award  for  Morehouse  Officer  of  the 
Year  from  Mrs.  Dixie  Ritchie  and  Captain 
Alan  Bankston. 
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SUMMER-LONG  S.T.A.R. 

TOURNAMENT  FEATURES 

MORE  THAN  $500,000  IN  PRIZES 

It's  time  once  again  for  the  premier 
saltwater  fishing  event  in  Louisiana, 
the  Coastal  Conservation 
Association  (CCA)  S.TA.R. 

S.T.A.R.,  the  Statewide  Tournament 
and  Angler's  Rodeo  kicks  off  at  12:01 
a.m.  on  Saturday,  May  24,  2003,  and 
ends  at  5:00  p.m.  on  Monday, 
September  1,  2003. 

There  are  over  20  boat,  motor,  and 
trailer  prize  packages  for  the  largest 
speckled  trout,  sheepshead,  red 
snapper,  flounder,  cobia,  and  redfish, 
the  tournament's  signature  division. 
This  year,  the  bonus  drawing  fea- 
tures a  2003  Chevy  Avalanche. 

For  information  on  entering  the 
tournament,  call  the  CCA  Louisiana 
office  at  (225)  952-9200,  check  out 
the  website  at  www.ccalouisiana.com, 
or         email  questions  to 

star@ccalouisiana.org. 

L.W.F.C.  VOTES  DOWN 
ALLIGATOR  PROPOSAL 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  voted  at  their  April  3 
meeting  to  reject  a  proposal  that 
would  change  alligator  release  regu- 
lations. 

The  proposal  called  for  the  maxi- 
mum length  of  farm-raised  alligators 
released  into  the  wild  to  be  reduced 
to  54  inches  and  for  the  release  sea- 
son to  end  on  August  15.  Current 
regulations  allow  a  maximum  length 
of  60  inches  and  the  release  season 
ends  on  August  25. 

Following  120  days  of  public  com- 
ment, the  commission  voted  four  to 
one  to  turn  down  the  proposal. 
Commissioner  Wayne  Sagrera  made 
the  suggestion  that  the  issue  be 
reviewed  again  by  the  commission 
when  more  data  was  available. 

LWFC  ANNOUNCES  FREE 
FISHING  DAYS 

The  week  of  June  2-8  has  been 
declared  "Fishing  Week"  in 
Louisiana  by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Commission.      As  a 


show  of  appreciation  for  the  estimat- 
ed 900,000  sportfishermen  in 
Louisiana,  June  7  and  8  will  be  "Free 
Fishing  Days." 

During  this  weekend,  residents  and 
non-residents  may  fish  without  pur- 
chasing the  otherwise  required  recre- 
ational fishing  license.  The  declara- 
tion, made  possible  by  Act  301  of  the 
1987  Louisiana  Legislature,  allows 
the  Commission  to  designate  two 
such  days  each  year. 

"Fishing  Week"  in  Louisiana  is  a 
time  to  celebrate  the  great  tradition 
of  fishing  in  our  state.  Not  only  does 
sportfishing  bring  great  revenue  to 
the  state,  but  it  is  an  opportunity  for 
families  to  share  a  healthy,  outdoor 
activity.  For  more  information, 
check  the  LDWF  web  site  at 
www.wlf.state.la.us  as  the  week 
approaches. 

FOUR  BEARS  RELOCATED  IN 
COLLABORATIVE  EFFORT 

A  mother  bear  and  her  three  cubs 
have  a  new  home  today  thanks  to  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  and  its  partners,  the 
Black  Bear  Conservation  Committee, 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  the  Louisiana  State  University 
Agricultural  Center. 

The  adult  female,  who  was 
trapped  during  the  summer  of  2002 
and  marked  as  a  potential  candidate 
for  relocation,  made  her  den  more 
than  60  feet  above  Bayou  Macon  in  a 
hollow  cottonwood  tree  on  Epps 
Plantation  lands  near  Delhi  and  gave 
birth  to  her  cubs,  all  three  females, 
during  the  winter. 

Maria  Davidson,  LDWF  senior 
field  biologist,  explained  that  this  is 
the  first  year  since  the  program 
began  that  LDWF  and  its  partners 
were  able  to  access  bears  in  trees. 
Having  the  option  of  relocating  tree- 
denning  females  has  increased  the 
efficiency  of  the  project.  "We  were 
able  to  locate  six  bears  for  removal 
this  year  as  opposed  to  two,"  said 
Davidson. 

LSU  research  associate  Shauna 
Ginger  arid  graduate  assistant  John 


Benson  undertook  the  responsibility 
of  removing  the  190-pound,  uncon- 
scious bear  from  her  winter  home. 
Once  on  the  ground  the  bears  were 
weighed  and  measured,  and  the  new 
cubs  were  marked  with  microchips 
called  passive  integrated  transpon- 
ders. The  mother  was  fitted  with  a 
new  radio  collar,  then  the  family  was 
taken  to  Lake  Ophelia  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Avoyelles  Parish 
and  installed  in  a  newly  prepared 
den. 

The  relocation  is  part  of  an  ongo- 
ing program  to  reintroduce  the 
Louisiana  black  bear,  a  threatened 
subspecies  of  the  American  black 
bear,  to  its  historic  habitat  in  central 
Louisiana.  Over  a  five  to  10  year 
period,  up  to  25  females  and  their 
cubs  will  be  moved  from  den  sites  in 
north  Louisiana  to  lands  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  state  in  hopes  of  reconnect- 
ing geographically  separate  coastal 
and  northern  black  bear  populations. 
This  collaborative  effort  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  successful 
endangered  species  recovery  efforts 
in  the  nation. 

YOUTH  JOURNALISM  CONTEST 

To  stimulate  an  interest  in  outdoors 
journalism  and  photography  in 
youth,  LOWA  (Louisiana  Outdoor 
Writers  Association),  The  Advocate 
daily  newspaper  of  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana,  and  the  Central  Louisiana 
Chapter  and  Louisiana  Chapter  of 
Safari  Club  International  are  spon- 
soring a  youth  writing/photogra- 
phy contest. 

Submissions  to  both  categories  - 
journalism  and  photography- 
should  express  an  experience  which 
shows  the  personal  enrichment  and 
enhancement  through  participation 
in  outdoor  activities. 

Besides  cash  prizes,  the  winning 
entries  will  be  published  in  The 
Advocate  newspaper,  or  Itheadvo- 
cate.com,  and  various  websites  and 
publications  around  the  state. 
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MAJOR  KEITH  LACAZE 
BOATING  ETHICS 

Summer  means  fun  for  boat  owners 
and  water  lovers  in  a  state  blessed 
with  an  abundance  of  water. 
Louisiana  offers  a  wide  range  of 
aquatic  activities  enthusiastically  pur- 
sued by  its  citizens  and  visitors. 

Boating  safety  is  a  major  responsi- 
bility for  the  wildlife  enforcement 
agent  and  a  good  percentage  of 
patrol  time  is  spent  on  the  water.  So 
much  time  on  the  water  and  informa- 
tion acquired  in  boating  accident 
investigations  allows  one  to  make 
observations  and  come  to  conclu- 
sions on  a  variety  of  subjects.  One 
opinion  shared  by  all  officers  and  the 
majority  of  experienced  boaters  is 
that  courtesy  is  a  primary  safety  fac- 
tor. Unfortunately  it  seems  to  be  a 
factor  seriously  lacking  in  the  con- 
duct of  many  boaters. 

Complaints  of  near  miss  high- 
speed passes,  swampings,  property 
damage  and  littering  commonly  greet 
an  agent  upon  arrival  at  the  boat 
launch.  Such  abuse  causes  exces- 
sive regulation  and  closure  of  scenic 
and  environmentally  sensitive  areas. 
Everyone  loses  due  to  the  careless 
actions  of  a  few  thoughtless  individu- 
als. 

A  day  on  the  water  provides  a 
form  of  freedom  seldom  experienced 
in  today's  lifestyle.  With  such  free- 
dom comes  responsibility  and  a 
basic  respect  for  others  no  law  can 
create.  Proper  conduct  should  be 
considered  part  of  planning  and 
preparation  for  any  outing. 

Consideration  of  others  begins  at 
the  boat  launch.  Vehicles  and  boat 
trailers  should  be  placed  so  as  to  not 
interfere  with  others  using  the  launch. 
It  is  surprising  how  often  access  to 
public  facilities  is  blocked  by  improp- 
erly parked  equipment. 

The  rights  of  others  must  also  be 
considered  when  on  the  water  and 
underway.  High  speed  boating  is  not 
only  dangerous,  it  can  be  extremely 
annoying.  Swimmers,  skiers,  fisher- 
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men  and  slow  moving  vessels  should 
be  avoided.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
move  past  fishermen  or  other 
anchored  vessels,  reduce  speed  to 
idle  if  possible.  It  is  not  only  a  courte- 
ous gesture,  but  may  prevent  the 
occupants  of  the  other  boat  from 
being  injured  or  swamped. 

High  speed  also  produces  high 
wakes  which  can  damage  shorelines 
and  shoreline  structures  such  as 
docks,  piers  and  boat  houses. 
Boaters  can  be  held  liable  for  dam- 
age caused  by  their  wakes.  But  far 
more  likely  is  the  prospect  of  closure 
to  powered  vessels  to  avoid  property 
damage  and  shore  erosion. 

Boaters  must  also  understand  and 
respect  the  rights  of  shoreline  prop- 
erty owners.  Private  piers  and  docks 
are  for  the  use  of  the  owner  or  his 
guests.  Boaters  should  never  moor 
boats  or  enter  upon  private  docks  or 
piers  without  permission.  Obtain  per- 
mission from  the  owner  before 
launching  or  mooring  on  private 
shorelines  as  well. 

Remember  that  sound  carries  well 
over  water.  Whenever  boating  in  the 
proximity  of  waterfront  homes,  try  to 
hold  noise  levels  to  a  minimum.  This 
courtesy  should  include  voice  levels 
and  radios  as  well  as  engine  noise. 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  prob- 
lems on  the  water  today  continues  to 
be  littering.  Although  prohibited  by 
law,  illegal  waste  disposal  is  a  con- 
stant environmental  embarrassment 
all  over  Louisiana.  The  amount  of  lit- 
ter found  along  the  shores  of  our 
lakes  and  streams  is  surpassed  only 
by  the  variety  of  containers,  packag- 
ing material  and  food  products  of 
which  it  consists.  Enforcement  of  the 
litter  laws  is  a  high  priority  of  wildlife 
law  enforcement.  State  and  local  lit- 
ter laws  are  strictly  enforced  and 
citations  are  issued  for  any  infrac- 
tions, including  trash  blowing  out  of 
boats  underway. 

Litter  is  not  only  an  eyesore  but  a 
threat  to  wildlife  as  can  be  seen  in 
numerous  photographs  and  video 
tapes  of  fish,  ducks  and  other 
species  wearing  plastic  six  pack 
holders  and  other  ornaments  provid- 
ed by  someone  who  disposed  of 
garbage  the  easy,  illegal  way.  Carry  a 


litter  bag  onboard  and  use  it.  Nearly 
all  public  boat  ramps  provide  waste 
disposal  containers.  Bag  your  trash 
and  dispose  of  it  properly. 

Signs  and  buoy  markers  provide 
directions  and  warnings  to  all  who 
use  the  waterways,  but  they  are  a 
constant  target  of  destruction. 
Missing  or  moved  channel  markers 
can  cause  serious  navigational  haz- 
ards. Anyone  finding  damaged  or 
misplaced  navigational  aids  should 
immediately  report  the  problem  to 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 

Finally,  every  boater  should  be 
aware  of  other  boats  in  the  area  and 
willingly  offer  assistance  to  anyone  in 
distress.  Assisting  with  emergency 
repairs  or  towing  a  stranded  boater 
to  shore  may  interfere  with  the  plans 
of  the  day,  but  helping  a  fellow 
boater  is  part  of  the  "Unwritten 
Code"  and  simply  the  right  thing  to 
do. 

Laws  and  regulations  protect  lives, 
property  and  our  natural  resources. 
Common  sense,  good  judgement 
and  courtesy  cannot  be  legislated.  If 
we  treat  other  boaters  with  the  same 
consideration  and  respect  we  hope 
to  receive,  every  excursion  will  be  a 
relaxing  and  pleasurable  experience. 


Official  Louislasuv  Seafood 
and  Wild  QajHta  Cookbook, 

Fried  Rabbit 
1  1/2  to  2  lb.  rabbit,  dressed, 

cleaned  and  cut  into  serving 

pieces 
Flour 

Salt  and  pepper 
Cooking  fat  or  oil 
Roll  rabbit  into  mixture  of  flour,  salt 
and  pepper.  Heat  fat  or  oil  about  1/4 
inch  deep  in  a  heavy  fry  pan  large 
enough  to  hold  the  pieces  without 
crowding. 

Use  moderate  temperature.  Put  in 
the  large  meaty  pieces  of  rabbit  first 
and  cook  about  10  minutes  before 
adding    the    smaller    pieces    and 


giblets.  Turn  the  pieces  often  for 
even  cooking,  and  cook  until  well 
browned  and  tender,  about  30  to  35 
minutes.  Serves  3-4. 

Potato  Salad 
8  med.  red  potatoes,  boiled, 

peeled  and  diced 
6  med.  green  onions,  thinly  sliced 

3  hard  cooked  eggs,  coarsely 
chopped 

2  large  celery  stalks,  thinly  sliced 
2  tablespoons  chopped  fresh 

parsley 
1/2  cup  Miracle  Whip  Salad 

Dressing 
1/2  cup  mayonnaise 
1/4  cup  Durkee  Famous 

Sandwich  &  Salad  Sauce 
2  tablespoons  sweet  pickle  relish 
Combine  potatoes,  green  onions, 
eggs,  celery  and  parsley  in  large 
bowl.  Combine  remaining  ingredi- 
ents in  small  bowl  and  mix  well. 
Add  to  potato  mixture  and  toss  gen- 
tly. Serve  at  room  temperature  or 
chilled.  Serves  12. 

Louisiana  Pickled  Okra 

4  lbs.  small,  tender  okra 
3/4  cup  salt 


8  cups  white  vinegar 
1  cup  water 
10  cloves  garlic 
10  pods  red  pepper 

Wash  and  sterilize  10  pint  jars.  Wash 
okra  and  leave  stems  on.  Pack  in  jar, 
stems  up.  Place  1  pepper  pod  and  1 
garlic  clove  in  each  hot  jar.  Bring 
vinegar,  water  and  salt  to  a  boil,  then 
remove  from  fire  immediately.  Pour 
boiling  hot  mixture  over  okra  and 
seal.  Let  stand  4-6  weeks  before 
using. 

Orange  Balls 
12  oz.  pkg.  vanilla  wafers 
1  stick  butter,  softened 
1  cup  finely  chopped  nuts 
1  lb.  box  powdered  sugar 
6  oz.  can  thawed  orange  juice 

concentrate 
1  pkg.  flaked  coconut 
Crush  vanilla  wafers  into  fine 
crumbs.  Add  sugar,  butter,  orange 
juice,  and  nuts,  and  mix  well  with 
hands.  Form  into  balls.  Roll  balls  in 
coconut  immediately  after  shaping. 
Chill  until  firm  and  store  in  refriger- 
ator. These  may  be  frozen  up  to  6 
months,  if  desired.  Makes  6  dozen. 

Photo  by  David  Humphreys 
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